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Can Adenauer Assure German Democracy ? 


On September 6, 1953 Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
protagonist of cooperation with the West, 
won the largest electoral victory of any demo- 
cratic statesman in the history of Germany in 
a contest in which 86 percent of the eligible 
voters participated. As a result, he now heads 
the largest governmental coalition in Western 
Europe. Does this mean that the democratic 
forces within Germany have been consoli- 
dated? Does this also presage a new day in 
the building of a politically united and free 
Europe? 

In the Bundestag, the lower house of Par 
liament, a relatively weak opposition—the 15] 
members of the Social Democratic party— 
faces an overwhelmingly strong governmental 
coalition of the remaining four parties, which 
muster 338 votes. This total is more than two- 
thirds of the vote in the legislature; so as long 
as the coalition holds, no question will arise 
about the constitutionality of international 
agreements such as Bonn’s membership in the 
European Defense Community (EDC), which 
the Social Democrats have been challenging 
in the courts on the ground that it lacked this 
support. The Bonn coalition also gained a 


two-thirds majority in the Bundesrat, the up- 


by Louise W. Holborn 


per house oi the Federal Parliament, when in 
the elections for the Biirgerschaft (the legisla- 
ture) of the Land Hamburg on November 2 
the Hamburg Block won by a narrow margin, 
thus securing the right to choose all three of 
Hamburg’s representatives in the Bundesrat. 
Moreover, 244 of the 487 members of the 
Bundestag—that is, one more than half of 
the total number—belong to Adenauer’s own 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU). Neither 
the extreme Left, the Communists (KPD), 
who had 15 seats in the former Parliament, 
nor the extreme Right, the neo-Nazi groups, 
gained a seat. 

An analysis of the reasons for the results of 
the election indicates that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s two strongest appeals were foreign 
policy and the impressive economic recovery of 
West Germany. The stabilization of the cur- 
rency, the expansion of production and em- 
ployment, and the raising of the national in- 
come and standard of living have made West 
Germany relatively prosperous. Much of the 
credit for this could justly be claimed for the 
policy of the free social market economy for 
mulated by Economic Minister Dr. Ludwig 


Erhard, although the importance of the part 



































played by Allied economic aid is all 
too often underestimated by the Ger- 
mans. In contrast to the vague eco- 
nomic slogans of the Social Demo- 
crats, the actual recovery attracted the 
support of every group except the in- 
dustrial workers, who feel that they 
have shared less in the advance than 
anyone else. 


Problem of Social Democrats 


In foreign policy Adenauer favored 
the merger of West Germany with 
the rest of Western Europe in the 
EDC in the hope of building a more 
unified free Europe within which 
Germany's independence would be 
recognized and its unification sup- 
ported. The Social Democrats, charg- 
ing that such a policy in fact endan- 
gered the possibility of reunification, 
opposed both the Schuman plan and 
the EDC. They hoped that an in- 
active foreign policy would make 
possible a modus vivendi with the 
Soviet Union but received little en- 
couragement from the Russians. 
Moreover, the uprising of the East 
German workers on June 17, and the 
instant use of Soviet military strength 
in crushing it, confused the whole 
issue for the Social Democrats. The 
uncertainties of the Social Democrats 
were challenged by the obvious inter- 
national rehabilitation of West Ger- 
many achieved by the Adenauer re- 
‘gime and by the possibility that West 
Germany might shortly achieve an 
important role in European affairs. 
This prospect appealed to the ex- 
treme Right, which saw in it an op- 
portunity for reviving German pres- 
tige and military strength, as well as 
to the moderate Center, which con- 


centrated on the more constructive 
aspects of Western consolidation. 
Beyond these major influences were 
certain internal factors which con- 
tributed to Adenauer’s victory. The 
unsuccessful attempt of the Commu- 
nist party of East Germany (SED) 
to infiltrate both the extreme Right- 
and extreme Left-wing parties dis- 
credited these groups. Moreover, the 
major opposition party, the SPD, has 
had no leader of comparable stature 
to Dr. Adenauer since the death of 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher. Another prob- 
lem is «1 
all too otten identified by the dour- 
geoisie with the Communists, al- 
though in fact it was the SPD which 
won the German workers away from 


it the Social Democrats are 


communism. Moreover, the historical 
materialism of the SPD provided no 
constructive answers to either inter- 
nal or external problems. When Dr. 
Ernst Reuter, lord mayor of Berlin, 
died on September 29, his death 
meant not only the loss of a great 
personality whose courageous stand 
in that city had been a major factor 
in resisting Soviet pressure through- 
out the whole of West Germany, but 
also of a man who had demonstrated 
in his work the importance of dis- 
carding the “isms” which mark SPD 
utterances in favor of a popular 
movement that would be truly “so- 
cial” and “democratic.” 

The government coalition, how- 
ever, has its own troublesome fea- 
tures. The conservative, but basically 
democratic, CDU attracted 
Rightist elements in the election. On 
the other hand, the CDU received 


support from former liberal members 


strong 


of the Free Democratic party, but the 


FDP in its turn has become weaker, 
Its losses are the final result of an 
internal struggle between the mod- 
erates and the neo-Nazis which the 
party proved unable to resolve. 

This struggle was reflected in the 
party’s inability to draw up a clear 
program and in a subsequent drop 
in parliamentary representation from 
12.9 percent to 9.9 percent (from 
52 to 48 seats). The German party 
(DP), which commands 15 seats in 
the House and has 2 seats in the cabi- 
net, stands tar to the Right, a posi- 
tion symbolized by a display of the 
old Imperial flag at its political rally. 
The fourth group in the coalition, 
the All-German Bloc (GB/BHE), a 
newcomer in the Bundestag, com- 
bines the disenfranchised ex-Nazis, 
the refugees and the expellees—a self- 
centered, discontented group, which 
holds 27 seats. This party openly of- 
fered its support after the election to 
the highest bidder and has received 
two seats in the cabinet, both held by 
extremists, of whom one, the party 
leader, Waldemar Kraft, is a former 
Nazi party member. To satisfy the 
claims of all coalition parties the cabi- 
net has already been increased from 
15 to 19, with a consequent increase 


in an already top-heavy bureaucracy. 


Disparate Government 
Coalition | 


Whether Adenauer can hold to- 
gether these disparate groups within 
the CDU and the coalition depends 
on the degree to which he can bring 
to fruition his foreign policy, which 
was the major issue in the election. 
In this sphere he faces grave prob- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Four Fears for '54 





State Department officials are saying: 
“The first six months of ’54 will tell 
the story. If we live through that 
period we are out of the woods.” 
What they mean is that by mid- 
summer we if the 
Kremlin wants to talk about Ger- 


should know 


many seriously or only to make 
propaganda. By that time we ought 
to know if a new French president 
and government can govern. By that 
time we shall know if there is to be 
a Korean political conference and 
what President Syngman Rhee in- 
tends to do if there isn’t. It will not 
take six months for all this to de- 
velop, but sometime within this next 
half year Washington should get 
answers to these questions. 

There is considerable truth, there- 
fore, in the stress officials place on 
the next six months. Such assertions, 
however, lose some of their potency 
when one recalls how often the sense 
of alarm has run through diplomatic 
postwar prophecy. 


Cassandras Not News 


Certain six-month periods unques- 
tionably are tougher, darker and 
more menacing than others. Any 
Washington reporter’s notebook will 
that State 
Byrnes, Marshall and Acheson were 


show ex-Secretaries of 
periodically just as perturbed about 
the months ahead as is their succes- 
sor, John Foster Dulles. Now that 
Greece is saved we forget how black 
the picture looked before former 
President Truman spelled out his 
Doctrine of aid to fighting freemen 
—when it appeared that the Rus- 
sians would sweep down into the 
Balkans. Now that the Marshall plan 
is history we forget how serious the 


situation looked before George C. 
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Marshall’s historic speech at Har- 
vard, when communism and chaos 
threatened to engulf all of Western 
Europe. 

One can therefore take today’s 
Cassandras in the State Department 
with a grain of salt and still be im- 
pressed with the coinplexity and dan- 
gers that lie ahead. The reason for 
their attitude, of course, stems from 
the fact that nothing can be done 
about the past (although it can be 
misinterpreted) while the future is 
always ripe for molding. 

Actually Secretary Dulles’ worries 
about the first half of 54 stem from 
four major situations: 

1. Moscow’s Machiavellian maneu- 
vers to destroy EDC. This can only 
be understood if one recognizes that 
EDC is the heart of Washington’s 
European policy, and its frustration, 
the heart of Soviet foreign policy. 
Washington is convinced that Mos- 
cow’s sudden bid of November 27 
for a four-power foreign ministers 
meeting in Berlin, for example, was 
an unadulterated move to stall Paris 
action on EDC, not a serious move to 
unite Germany. The bid had to be 
called, but the results are that EDC 
has been delayed, the United States 
has had to stiffen France’s backbone 
with new assurances of help, and 
neutralism has scored again in the 
cold war. 

2. Moscow's determination to win 
Big Power status for Red China. 
This issue does not embarrass Secre- 
tary Dulles at home where sentiment 
is broadly united on opposition to 
recognition of Peiping. But it does 
complicate things for him abroad, 
since our allies, though they may 
themselves be fighting communism 


on some distant front, question the 


realism of acting as if Peiping’s po- 
litical control of mainland China was 
a myth. 

Moscow can always divide the 
Allies and strengthen its ties with 
Peiping by harping on this issue. 
The Yugoslavs, who should know 
the workings of the Soviet mind if 
anyone does, say that the Kremlin 
has two overriding goals—to keep 
Western Europe disunited and to 
keep the U.S.S.R. and Red China 
united—and it accomplished both in 
its exchange of notes with the West. 

3. Red China's aggressive inten- 
tions. This has so alarmed the Sec- 
retary that he has several times re- 
cently warned Peiping of “the conse- 
quences” of new aggression whether 
in North Korea or in Indochina. He 
took a calculated risk in so doing— 
for it binds him to act if the Chinese 
Communists do attack anywhere. But 
he figured there was less chance of 
such a move if Peiping was fore- 
warned that the United States would 
oppose it with force. He has not said, 
and will not say, what force the 
United States shall use; but that it 
shall 


record. 


oppose any move is on the 


4. Drastic cuts in foreign aid by 


Congress. To win a few votes at 
home—or at least with that hope— 
Congress, the Secretary fears, will 


abroad. That 


might not be the congressmen’s in- 


lose us our friends 
tent: but it would be the result, he is 
convinced, if the budget balancers, as 
well as anti-trade and anti-aid con- 
gressmen, have their way. 

Of Mr. Dulles’ four principal fears, 
two stem from what Moscow might 
do, one from what Red China might 
do, and one from what the American 


(Continued on page 8) 























FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


«> A New World Struggling to Be Born 








President Eisenhower's United Na- 
tions address of December 8 in which 
he called on the Soviet Union to join 
the United States in contributing 
part of its atomic stockpile to an in- 
ternational pool of nuclear fuel that 
would be immediately available for 
peaceful uses, such as medicine and 
agriculture, brought a much-needed 
note of freshness into the atmosphere 
of the eighth United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly which, it was widely 
felt, had become disturbingly stale. 
Before the President spoke, delegates 
and observers of many nations shared 
the impression that the international 
organization was being adversely af- 
fected by the revival of nationalism, 
not only in the United States but in 
other countries as well. 

In his historic address the Presi- 
dent not only took a constructive 
initiative with respect to the U.S.S.R. 
He also reafirmed his position as a 
champion of international coopera- 
tion when he said he would be pre- 
pared to submit his atomic plan to 
Congress “with every expectation of 
approval.” He thus threw down the 
gauntlet to those members of the 
Republican party who have support- 
ed a “go it alone” policy. 

The two most significant aspects 
of the Eisenhower proposal, which 
at the Bermuda conference of De- 
cember 4-8 received the approval of 
Britain and France, are these: 

(1) The United States no longer 
stresses its determination, expressed 
in the Baruch plan of 1946 and re- 
jected by the Kremlin, to create an 
international agency which would 
control atomic weapons. The Baruch 
plan, by focusing world attention on 
the need to control atomic bombs 
alone, of which the United States 
then had a monopoly, created the 


impression that this country was in- 
terested, first and foremost, in de- 
priving the U.S.S.R. of the possibility 
of acquiring a weapon it did not then 
possess. Such a proposal was unac- 
ceptable to Russia, while Russia’s 
counterproposal for the prohibition 
of atomic bombs was unacceptable 
to the United States, which regarded 
the new weapon as its best defense 
against the land power of the U.S.- 
S.R. Since then, as President Eisen- 
hower pointed out on December 8, 
our monopoly has been broken. But 
even in 1946 it seemed highly un- 
likely that the United States Con- 
gress would have agreed to interna- 
tional control and inspection of our 
armament production, and only Rus- 
sia’s rejection of the Baruch plan 
saved us from having our intentions 
put to this test. 

(2) No longer attempting to con- 
trol the production of atomic energy 
for war purposes, the United States 
now proposes only control over its 
production for peacetime purposes. 
The new international agency ad- 
vocated by President Eisenhower 
would emphasize not the death- but 
the life-giving potential of the vast 
new opportunities opened up by 
nuclear physicists. This is the feature 
of the Eisenhower proposal which 
has the 
hopes of all peoples, particularly 


stirred imagination and 
those of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

From the point of view of Moscow, 
however, the new proposal still con- 
tains two of the features Russia re- 
garded as objectionable in the Baruch 
plan. First, the advantage in atomic 
weapons now possessed by the Unit- 
ed States because of its head-start 
would 
military analyst of The New York 


remain. Hanson Baldwin, 


Times, estimated on December 10 
that this country probably has a 
stockpile of 1,000 atomic bombs com- 
pared with 100 to 200 in Russia. This 
advantage could be whittled down if 
the United States, as suggested by 
Eisenhower, should “begin to dimin- 
ish the potential destructive power” 
of the world’s atomic stockpiles, al- 
though it is not clear whether this 
means actual reduction of the stock- 
piles or reduction in the destructive 
capacity of each bomb. 

Second, each nation contributing 
to the nuclear pool would do so in 
a “ratio” to its total output of fission- 
able materials. This, presumably, 
means that the international agency 
would have an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the total output—that is, to 
obtain information which both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
hitherto regarded as a top national 
secret to be jealously guarded against 
spies by all available means, includ 
ing the death sentence. An agree- 
ment to lift the veil of secrecy would 
require not only abandonment of the 
strictly nationalist view on arma 
ments and security. It would require, 
above all, a measure of mutual trust 
which does not exist today between 
the West and the U.S.S.R. 
which presumably it will be the prin 


and 


cipal business of the Big Four Con 
ference in Berlin to start creating. 
In the United Nations, as well as 
in the conference of the great powers, 
a new world where international co 
operation would enhance, not dimin 
ish, the security and prosperity of 
national states is struggling to be 
born. To this struggle President Ei 
senhower has contrivv‘ed an initia 
tive which, as he put it, is intended 
to “shake off the inertia imposed by 
fear.” Vera Micueces DEAN 
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LOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Austria: 


of the West 


Frontier Land 








A little over ten years ago, on No- 
vember 1, 1943, the U.S.S.R., Britain 
and the United States declared in 
Moscow that they regarded the an- 
nexation of Austria by Germany on 
March 13, 1938 null and void and 
afirmed their wish to see Austria re- 
established as a free and independ- 
ent state. Eighteen months later the 
country was liberated from German 
domination by the advancing armies 
of the coalition which Hitler’s ag- 
1939 and 1941 


brought into being. That same year 


gressions in had 
an Austrian government was consti- 
tuted and recognized by the four 
principal powers of the anti-German 
coalition, which occupied the coun- 
try pending the conclusion of a state 
treaty between the victors and Aus- 
tria that would carry out the Moscow 
Declaration and settle the various 
issues created by the German an 


nexation and the war. 


The foreign ministers of the four 
victorious powers met for the first 
time in New York in December 1946 
to draw up the state treaty. At that 
time no agreement could be reached 
on two major points: (1) on Yugo- 
slavia’s claims to a part of Austrian 
Carinthia and (2) on the definition 
of the German assets which were 
seized by the Russians in their zone 
of occupation. Yugoslavia’s claims 
were originally supported by Russia; 
but in 1949 the Kremlin abandoned 
its support, and thus one stumbling 
block was removed. The second con- 
troversy centered around the ques 
tion whether German assets should 
March 1938, the 
date of annexation, or as of Septem- 
ber 1939, the date of the outbreak 


be counted as of 
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of the war, by which time the Nazi 
government had abused its powers 
by bringing very many additional 
Austrian properties into its posses- 
sion. Austria’s oil production and the 
Austrian Danubian Shipping Com- 
pany were among the most impor- 


tant “German assets.” 


In the autumn of 1949 a compro- 
mise was reached according to which 
Austria was to pay to the Soviet 
Union $150 million over six years 
and to receive back about 300 indus- 
trial enterprises and major landhold- 
ings. In addition, the Soviet Union 
was to get 60 percent of Austria’s oil 
production for 30 years and 60 per- 
cent of rights in the exploration area 
for 8 years, as well as the assets of 
the Austrian Danubian Shipping 
Company in east Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Only five 
minor points remained to be settled, 
but in the following years—the pe- 
riod of the increasing “cold war”— 
Russia showed no desire to resume 
negotiations. It demanded either far- 
reaching rights of interference in 
Austria’s domestic affairs by super- 
vising “demilitarization” and “de- 
nazification,” or the linking of the 
Austrian treaty with the solution of 
the much more complex problems of 


Trieste and Germany. 


Russian Concessions 


Thus, ten years after the Moscow 
Declaration Austria finds its inde- 
pendence still hampered by the politi- 
cally and economically heavy burden 
of a four-power occupation. Follow- 
ing 258 futile meetings of the four 
powers on an Austrian treaty, the 
Western nations proposed on March 


by Hans Kohn 
Dr. Kohn, Sydenham Clark Parsons Professor of History 
at Smith College. from 1934 to 1949 and since then pro- 
fessor of history at The City College of New York, is the 
author of several books on problems of nationalism. He 
spent the summer of 1953 in Austria, teaching in the 
Salzburg Seminar of American Studies. 


> 


13, 1952 a “short” treaty of eight 
articles which would end the Occu- 
pation and establish the independ- 
Austria. The U.S.S.R. re- 
jected the short treaty, but following 
the death of Stalin in March it con- 


ence of 


siderably relaxed its attitude toward 
Austria. Concessions which the West- 
ern powers, especially the United 
States, had made years ago were now 
made by the Soviet Union. They be- 
gan in June 1953 when Russia re- 
nounced payment by Austria of the 
Occupation costs and abolished the 
control of movements of persons and 
goods from the Russian into the 
Western zones. The military High 
Commissioner was replaced by a 
civilian, and the new Russian repre- 
sentative, Ivan I. Illyichev, received 
the title of ambassador. In August 
1953 the Kremlin abolished the cen- 
sorship of all postal, telephonic and 
telegraphic communications, and in 
September the powers of the Aus- 
trian government to issue passports 
and visas were extended. Meanwhile, 
the British government not only 
waived Occupation costs as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954 but reduced its Occupa- 
tion forces to the strength of one 
battalion. 


The Austrian people greeted these 
concessions with a feeling of great 
relief. Yet the mood of impatience 
was growing. Austria maintained it 
was high time to fulfill the pledges 
of the Moscow Declaration and to 
end the Occupation. The problem of 
Austria, in the field of international 
relations, is infinitely simpler than 
the problem of Germany. Germany’s 
neighbors might fear the growing 
power of a fully independent Ger- 




















man state and its expansionist tend- 
encies eastward in an effort to re- 
establish the frontier as it existed 
before World War II or even before 
World War |. Austria has clearly no 
imperial ambitions nor the power to 
support them. The suggested state 
treaty prohibits a political or eco- 
nomic union (Anschluss) between 
Austria and Germany. It thus re- 
affirms Article 80 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which Hitler solemnly 
recognized in his declaration of May 
21, 1935. 

Subsequent events have justified 
the wisdom of the anti-Anschluss 
provision of the peace of 1919. For 
Vienna in the hands of a strong 
military power means the control of 
the Danube and of the approaches to 
the Balkans and to Italy. Although 
there were Austrians who after 1918 
mournfully remembered the former 
great-power position of their country 
and, rejected by the fellow-Danubian 
peoples with whom they had been 
united so long for purposes of se- 
curity and economy, turned to Ger- 
many, them have since 
learned the lesson that great-power 
ambitions might be fatal and that 
small states can be secure and viable. 
Austria’s ambition today is to create 
an independent and viable small 
state, militarily neutral between East 
and West but bound by every cul- 
tural tie and all its political life to 
the West. 


A Stable Country 


Few states 


most of 


in the world have 
shown as remarkable a stability and 
as wise a policy of moderation as 
Austria has done during the past 
eight years. This success was achieved 
in spite of the moral and material 
strain of occupation and of the fact 
that the country is surrounded on 
three sides by Communist regimes 
and that Communist influence has a 
privileged position in Vienna and in 
eastern Austria. In Austria, as in 


other predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries liberated from German domina- 
tion, two parties, united in the anti- 
Nazi resistance, emerged to claim 
political leadership — the Christian 
Democrats (under various names) 
and the Social Democrats. But in 
Austria alone they have remained 
united, and their coalition has sur- 
vived many strains and divergences 
of opinion. At the very border of the 
European Soviet zone, Austria has 
been able to keep itself entirely free 
of that atmosphere of threatening 
civil war which has darkened the po- 
litical life of Italy, France and even 
Belgium, countries much further 
away from the Soviet army and with 
infinitely greater economic resources 
at their disposal. In a truly demo- 
cratic spirit and with resolute pa- 
tience the Austrians have proved able 
to frustrate all attempts at Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

The Austrian republic, which was 
created in 1918, inherited from the 
Austrian monarchy two valuable ele- 
ments, rare in Central and Eastern 
Europe: a decent bureaucracy and a 
sense of political moderation and 
compromise. The typical Austrian 
bureaucrat, the Hofrat, was on the 
whole as incorruptible as his Prus- 
sian colleague but more civilian and 
less stiff in his attitude. It has been 
said of Prussia-Germany after 1918 
that the Kaiser went but the generals 
remained. It could have been said of 
Austria that the Hof (the “Court’”) 
went but that the Hofrdte (“Court 
councillors”) remained. 

The political division of the re- 
public’s population showed an even 
more surprising stability. About two- 
fifths were Catholic and conservative 
—whether their party called itself 
Christian Social party or, as after 
1945, Austrian People’s party (Oe¢es- 
terreichische Volkspartei); two-fifths 
were Social Democrats; and one-fifth 
were German Nationalists. When- 
ever the Catholics and the Socialists 


formed a coalition (1919-1920 and 
then after 1945) they were able to 
create a strong, stable and demo- 
cratic regime. Under the leadership 
of Ignaz Seipel the Catholics and 
the Nationalists united in 1927 in a 
“bourgeois bloc” against the “Marx- 
ists.” The growing radicalization 
which the spread of fascism and 
communism brought about led to a 
bitter internal strife, which paved 
the way for the conquest of the coun- 
try by National Socialism. The lesson 
was learned by the Catholics and So- 
cialists alike after Hitler’s hold over 
the country was broken. Moderate 
Socialists deeply rooted in the Aus- 
trian past became the presidents of 
the second Austrian republic: first, 
Karl Renner (1870-1950), who had 
been Austrian chancellor in 1918 and 
who was elected president on De- 
cember 20, 1945; and after his death, 
Theodor K6rner, an octogenarian, a 
former prominent officer of the Im- 
perial general staff and since 1945 
the popular mayor of Vienna. 

The same constancy was shown in 
the four cabinets which followed 
each other after 1945 and in the 
popular vote of the three elections 
held in the second republic. The 
heads of the various ministries hard- 
ly changed. The chancellor, or prime 
minister, was until recently Dr. Leo- 
pold Figl of the People’s party; in 
1953 he was succeeded by Julius 
Raab of the same party. A Socialist, 
Oskar Helmer, was and still is min- 
ister of the interior. A Catholic of 
the People’s party, Dr. Karl Gruber, 
was minister of foreign affairs until 
November 1953, when he resigned 
because of disagreement with his 
party. He was replaced by Dr. Figl. 
In the first election, held in Novem- 
ber 1945, the People’s party received 
85 seats, the Socialists 76 seats, and 
the Communists 4 seats. For the fol- 
lowing election, in October 1949, the 
German Nationalists entered again 
in the contest, this time under the 
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name of Union ot Independents 
(Verband der Unabhangigen). Their 
strength centered in Graz and Salz- 
burg, the old strongholds of pan- 
Germanism. It is of great interest to 
compare the voting strength of the 
four parties (Catholics, Socialists, 
Nationalists and Communists ) in the 
last two elections—October 1949 and 
February 1953. 

In October 1949 the Austrian Peo- 
ple’s party received 1,846,581 votes 
and 77 seats; in February 1953, 
1,781,969 votes and 74 seats. The So- 
cial Democrats gained from 1,623,- 
524 votes and 67 seats in 1949 to 
1,818,811 votes and 73 seats in 1953. 
The Independents lost slightly from 
489,273 votes and 16 seats in 1949 to 
473,022 votes and 14 seats in 1953, 
while in the same period the Com- 
munists changed from 213,066 votes 
and 5 seats to 228,228 votes and 4 
seats. Due to a complicated voting 
system, the number of deputies and 
of votes does not entirely correspond. 

In spite of the fact that for the last 
election the former members of the 
National Socialist party received the 
right to vote, the Nationalists, who 
were believed to be the chief bene- 
ficiary of this move, lost in voting 
strength and in the number of depu- 
ties, while the Socialists gained con- 
the Catholics 
slightly. The Communist vote re- 


siderably and lost 
mained practically the same in all 
three elections, about 5 percent of 
the total, in spite of the presence of 
the Soviet army and the Russians’ 
economic influence in the highly in- 
dustrialized parts of Austria. Here, 
as in many other European countries, 
a strong and moderate Social Demo- 
cratic party, firmly anchored in the 
trade unions, proved the firmest bul- 
wark against Communist penetra- 
tion. 

This stability based upon a coali- 
tion of the two largest parties, whose 
points of view differ at so many 


points, has one drawback: appoint- 
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ments in administrative offices, in 
economic management and in cul- 
tural fields are not made according 
to outstanding aptitude primarily but 
according to the need of proportional 
representation of both parties every- 
where. But this is a small price to be 
paid for a cooperation which is quite 
unique in Europe today. The draw- 
back is partly compensated for by the 
federal principle: the nine provinces, 
or Linder, which compose the re- 
public have preserved their own tra- 
ditional personality and historical life 
and have thus been able to combine 
modern democracy with old roots of 
self-government and local patriotism. 


Economic Recovery 


Austria in 1953 participated in the 
general economic recovery of West- 
ern and Central Europe. With the 
help of American funds and of a 
heavily subscribed Austrian Power 
Loan the important hydroelectric fa- 
cilities of the country are being stead- 
ily expanded and the paper, machine 
and textile modernized. 
As late as April 1953 Austria still 
had a passive balance of payments 


industries 


with the European Payments Union; 
but in the following months the 
country’s balance of payments began 
to reflect a rapid improvement, and 
by the end of August Austria had a 
total balance of $61.3 million in its 
favor. Equally great strides have 
been made in the cultural field. The 
festivals of music and theatre of 
Salzburg, Vienna and Bregenz are 
again attracting large and festive 
crowds. 

The feeling of confidence which 
stability and progress have produced 
makes the Austrians more and more 
impatient with the delay in imple- 
menting the Moscow Declaration of 
ten years ago and with the continu- 
ance of the Allied Occupation. Under 
Chancellor Raab the Austrians have 
tried to take the initiative to break 
the deadlock in the negotiations for 


a state treaty. In September 1953 they 
officially requested a voice in the con- 
clusion of the treaty, and they are 
apparently willing to accept sacrifices 
in order to complete it. Some critics 
have even implied that Chancellor 
Raab was too optimistic in his evalua- 
tion of the various “concessions” 
which the U.S.S.R. has made since 
June 1953—concessions which in re- 
ality cost Moscow very little. While 
Chancellor Fig] had represented the 
agrarian bloc within, the Catholic 
party, Raab speaks more for the 
Chambers of 


dustry, whose membership includes 


Commerce and In- 


many who may be eager to trade 
with the Soviet satellites and over- 
estimate the ability of these countries 
or their willingness to reciprocate. 
But in spite of some illusions and 
much impatience—the second more 
understandable than the first—Aus- 
tria is as firmly a Western and a 
democratic nation as Switzerland; in 
both countries communism, not to 
speak of the Russian way of life, at- 
tracts only tiny minorities. But Aus- 
tria’s role in Europe has changed. 
While in the 18th and 19th centuries 
it was the great mediator and inter- 
mediary power between East and 
West, a melting pot of German, Ital- 
ian, Slav and Near Eastern influ- 
ences, it has now again become a 
frontier land of the West, a march, 
as it was between 1529 and 1683, 
when the Turks camped at the gates 
of Vienna, and Russia and the Bal- 
kans were outside the European com- 


munity. 
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Not by Arms Alone 
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of the 
(Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1940), 
pp. 43-64; and K. W. Rothschild, The Aus- 
trian Economy Since 1945 (London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950). 
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lems because future international de- 
velopments are largely outside his 
control. The basic assumption of 
Adenauer’s program is the further 
progress of European integration. 
But Britain’s reluctance to join the 
European Union, France’s vacilla- 
tions about EDC, and Italy’s refusal 
to ratify EDC create serious obstacles, 
which would be increased a hundred- 
fold if the United States were to con- 
sider a curtailment of its political and 
military investment in europe. 


Unsettied Future 


But even if the Western powers 
carry out actively their policy of Eu- 
ropean integration, Germany’s future 
is far from settled. In West Germany, 
as in France and Italy, there are deep- 
seated social and economic divisions 
which threaten the unity of the coun- 
try. These are in part, although only 
in part, reflected in the party system, 
in the differences between the gov- 
ernmental coalition and the SPD. 
A more unified free Europe cannot 
develop unless these divisions are 
bridged throughout Western Europe. 
In West Germany Adenauer has per- 
haps a good chance to undertake this 
task because of his present unassail- 
able position in the legislature. At 
the same time, he is under great pres- 
sure from his Rightist political allies 
to mold German life one-sidedly in 


the Christian Conservative tradition. 
The fields in which the greatest 
pressure is likely to be exerted are 
of paramount importance: the trade 
unions, the educational system, legis- 
lation affecting women and the fami- 
ly, and taxation to support broad 
welfare programs. Already the Chris- 
tian wing of the trade unions is try- 
ing to split the trade union move- 
ment and thus weaken the position 
of the industrial workers. The pro- 
jected legislation to implement the 
pledge in the constitution of “equal 
rights for men and women’’ faces 
stronger opposition than before. In 
education there is vigorous pressure 
to give the Catholic and Protestant 
churches more influence and not to 
carry out the full implementation of 
secular education. Only if Chancellor 
Adenauer maintains a middle-of-the- 
road course can these issues be pre- 
vented from exacerbating the already 
dangerously wide division in Ger- 
man social and economic life. 
Division over these issues will be 
reflected in the coming Lander and 
municipal elections (Hesse, Bavaria 
and Berlin in 1954), whose results 
can be expected to differ markedly 
from those of the federal election. It 


was foreign policy which won the 


CDU its victory in the national 
sphere, but in the various regions 
particular interests, as well as con- 
fessional and political radical groups, 


exert special influences. 


Only courageous, moderate and 
constructive policies by both the goy- 
ernment and the opposition can pre- 
vent factional strife from endanger- 
ing the promising growth of democ- 
racy in West Germany. Such policies 
depend not only on party leaders but 
also on the response to the efforts of 
ail those who are working in Ger- 
many at the urgent task of broaden- 
ing the basis of popular participation 
in politics. They depend also on the 
support the Western powers give to 
those who advocate such participa- 
tion. 

In the final analysis Adenauer’s 
electoral victory does not of itself pro- 
vide, nor does it assure, either a con- 
forces 


solidation of democratic 


Germany or the progress of the 


movement toward a more unified 


free Europe. All it does is to create 
the opportunity of building a founda- 
tion for the attainment of both these 
objectives. 

(Miss Holborn, associate professor of gov- 
ernment at Connecticut College for Women, 
an extensive study of the German 
political situation during the spring and 

summer of 1953.) 


made 
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Congress might do. They make the 
coming months a period of major 
concern and anxiety for him and the 
country—even if not basically more 
so than other six-month periods that 

the nation has survived. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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